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thing achieved. Even should Austria subse-
quently make peace on the basis she had laid
down, Prussia would be free to continue the
struggle until she should have obtained her own
terms.

Napoleon not only did not accede to Austria's
demands but disdained for a long time even to
send a representative to Prague where Prussian,
Austrian, and Russian emissaries were holding a
conference. Caulaincourt did at length appear
there but had no counter propositions to bring
forward. The Emperor himself had meanwhile
made a flying visit to Mainz where, it is said, the
sight of his fine troops all ready for action inspired
him with courage to renew the war. The truce
was to run out on August loth; on the 8th, an
ultimatum was sent to Napoleon; on the Qth, the
latter wrote to his brother Jerome that he meant
to punish Austria well for her senseless arrogance;
on the nth Austria declared war.

Contrary to all their expectations Prussia and
Russia had benefited marvellously by the tfuce
of ten weeks with Napoleon. Besides drawing
over Austria to their side, and making her promise
to put a large force in the field immediately, they
had increased their own numbers to a far greater
extent than had their adversaries. Those were
golden hours for the drilling of the newly organised
Landwehr, whose chief fault, as it proved later,
was that they had not been hardened by years
of service and that they were too ready a prey for